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VaiioQS mdicationa point to tlie exiatencQ of n tride spread anil 
rapidly growing feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust througliout the 
older provinces of tlie Dominion, with regard to the .adopted route and 
conBtruction of that portion of the Canadian Paeifie Railway which 
traverses the " Rocky Mountain " and ■' Caacade" Zones, and terminates 
at £nrrard Inlet. 

The main difficulty in the construction of the Pacific Railway is 
encountered in the " Cascade " or Coast range, through which any line 
from tho interior of the Continent mast pass in order to reach the coast. 
All surveys made hitherto have been met by this grave obstacle. The 
"Yale," "Bute Inlet," " Kerns quit," and " Skeena " routes are all, 
owing to this impediment, well nigh impracticable, and the adoption of 
any one of them could only he justified, were it to lead to tangible 
advantages beyond. No snch advantages 'exist, the entire seaboard 
being but the adamantine buttress of a mountain range, one himdred 
miles in width. 

Tho seaboard again, altliougli pierced by countless Inlets, and 
presenting on the map a most favourable appearance. Offers iu reality 
very gi-ave obstacles to the mariner, because of the nearly universal ' 
dearth of good anchorages. Ou the whole mainland coast there is but 
one really good natural harbour— Port Himpson. All others have draw- 
backs in a more or less degree, 

The writer claims to be able to point out a solution of the coast 
range difficulty, besides certain other advantages of paramount impor- 
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||ra|HE object of tlie present pamphlet is to place prominently before 
^^^ the thmkicg portion of the CaJiadian pablio certain fiiets bearing 
materially, not only upon the future prospects of the country at large, 
but also and by no means in a small degree, upon British Imperial 
interests, in so far at least as these interests may be vestei in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Actmg upon the advice — presumably at least — of the Chief Engineer 
of the railway in question, the Government of Sir John A. JIacdonald 
has taken the initiatory step towards carrying out the compact of 1871 
with British Columbia. Construction has been commenced on the Yale- 
Kamloops Section— a length of 125 miles. 

The Toronto Mail of the 6th May, in commenting npon the very 
Berious question of routes, betrayed its misgivings by the utterance of the 
following apologetical remark :— ^ 

" It must be said that if a mistake should have been made in the 
" choice of the Burrard Inlet route, that mistake will have been made 
" without shame or blame to any one." 

Exception may, perhaps, be taken to the above allegation. It is 
scarcely a matter of doubt that a mistake, and a very aei-ious one, has 
been made. The article in question speaks of three seriously competing 
routes: the " Biirrard," the "Bute" and the " Port Simpson " routes. 

" After eight years of surveys pushed forward at great cost, and 
" with infinite labour to all concerned," the question has not been 
exhausted, and the testimony given in the following pages establishes 
beyond doubt that the true tranS'Continental route, and the true 
"Pacific" terminus of tliat route, have been moat unaccountably lost 
sight of. 

Six years ago, during an examination of the north-west coast of 
British Columbia, I discovered at the head of the "Kitimat" Inlet, or 
Douglas Channel, a small land-locked harbour, north from whick 
stretched a beautiful valley leading directly to, and touching, the Biver 
Bkeena at a point 75 miles above Port Essington. So much im- 
pressed were my little party and myself with the natural facihties 
of this locality towards the formation of a good harbour, and its adapta- 
bility for a terminus, that I made two attempts to discover access 
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Kitimat, eastward to a point on the now located Honthera line, known as 
" Livingston," distant 682 miles from Thuuder Bay, on Lake Superior. 

A circumstance which, more perhaps than anything eko, commends 
this route to our consideration, is the extraordinary fact that the formi- 
dable coast range of mountains which necessitates such frightful expen- 
diture on the " Yale Kamloops," " Homathco," " Kemsquit," and Pott 
Simpson routes, can hepasaed upon this one, with nearly as httle trouble, 
danger or cost, as upon an average prairie section, the valley of the 
Kitimat being several miles in width, of a. nearly level character, and 
clothed with a magnificent forest of heavy spruce, hemlock, cedar, and 
other trees, amongst which crah-apple and maple may occasionally be 
sees. 

From tide water at the head of Douglas Arm, the valley rises 
almost imperceptibly for about 20 or 25 miles, at the rate of fonr- 
tenthsperbundrsd to the "Divide," near Lake " Ivilloosah" or "Lakelse," 
thence the descent to the Skeena, or to some point upon that river nearly 
opposite the " Kitsumkallum " River, is very gradual, the entire distance 
probably not exceeding forty (40) miles. The moutli of the "Kitsum- 
kallum" River is, by Mr. Keefer's estimate, about seventy-five mileB 
above Port Essington, or rather more than 100 miles from Port Simpson, 
within which distance the work of railway construction aloDg the Skeena 
would be extremely heavy, the line proposed being carried in the river 
bed in many places where the mountain bases afi'ord httie chance for a 
road-bed. Li more than a dozen places the precipitous slopes are swept 
by avalanches of the most dangerous character. The shores of Work 
Inlet ai-8 but little better. The contrast between those routes is very 
striking, aud, as has been sliown, the distance between Kitsumkallum 
and the sea is very much more than doubled on the difficult and expen- 
sive Skeena line. Roughly estimating, for the sake of comparison, the 
cost of construction on that portion of the Skeena route at six miUion 
dollars, and that of the Kitimat at one-and-a-iialf million dollars, W8 
have a difference in the first section from tide water of four-and-a-half 
mUlions dollars, not to speak of extra cost for maintenance and repairs, 
which would, of course, be very much greater on the Port Simpson, Skeena 
■route. One-fourth of that difference would go far towards the formation 
of an excellent terminal harbour at the head of the Douglas Arm. 

From a point opposite Kitsumkallum River, on the left bank of the 
Skeena, the distance, to Hazelton, or the "Fork3,"is little more than Beveaty 
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will be about tweuty (20) miles of heavy work, with grades in some 
places exceeding one per hundred, the balante will be moJernte to light. 
(Fide pages 53 and 61, Mr. S. Fleming's Report, 1680.) 

From MacLeod Lake to " Pine Pass " Summit, the distance is forty 
(40) miles, of winch about one-fiftli involves heavy work, in addition to 
some deep cutting at the approaches to (he Kiver "Parsnip," the balance 
will be of medium character, and grades not in excess ef one per hun- 
dred. (Vide pages 62 and 63, Railway Report, 1880.) The "Pine 
Pass Summit is at the 437th mile from " Kitimat." 

Mr. C'ambie travelled from Hudson's Hope to Pine River, which be 
came upon 85 miles east from the summit. Of the portion he saw, 
seven mUes are described as heavy. He also refers to the necessity for 
some protective works at a few precipitous points upon the river, but 
apart from these, he saw no serious obstructions, and anticipates none 
as far as the " Lower Forks," 75 miles east from Pine Pass Summit. 

Mr, MacLeod describes the next section, i. e., from the "Lower 
Forks" of Pine River, eastward to Smoky River, a distance of I8fl 
miles. He estimates that in this portion there may be, perhaps, 20 miles 
of heavy work, the balance light and moderate, (fide pages CI and 
66, Mr. S. Fleming's Report, 1880.) 

Between Rmoky Eiver and Lesser Slave Lake, no member of the 
Peace River Expedition took the direct line, Mr. H. Gamble having 
strayed to the south-east, while Mr. MacLeod diverged purposely 
towards the Athabasca River. The former, however, travelled 
over the trail between Slave Lake and Peace River, a distance, he esti- 
mates to be 55 miles. Mr. Cambie anticipates however no difficultiea 
whatever, between the points in question. The estimated distance is 
60 miles. 

From the western end of Lesser Slave Lake, the line would follow 
the south shore to its outlet, descend Slave Eiver, and cross the Atha- 
basca, on a direct line for Lac La Biche, or some point slightly south of 
it Mr. Cambie saw notliing of this section. I did however, in 1872, 
, and from Mr. Gordon's cursory observations regarding the low flat land 
adjacent to Little Slave River, and his account of tlio country from the 
Athabasca Liinding eastward, it is certain that the works throughout 
will be of very moderate character. 

Between the Athabasca and the meridian of Lac La Biche, there 
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" Factor at the Fort, who has spent mauy years in this diatrict. An Ex- 
" curaion was eJso made &om Fort Pitt to Lac La Biche. The south 
" slope of the Mooae HiUs, where the trail runs, is covered with a dense 
" grove of aspen ; but in croasing the west end of these hUls, a mag- 
" nificent prospect opened out. Stretching away to the east, north and 
'" west, as far as the eye could reach, there appeared a viifit, umdulating, 
" graaay plain, rising in places into softly rounded hiUa, dotted and in- 
" teraected with groves and belts of aspen mixed with spruce and tama- 
" rac and clumpa of willows. This appears to have been formerly 
" forest, which has probably been destroyed by fire, decayed trunks of 
" large tj-eea being found on tlie hill sides. In the hollows, however, 
" there is sufficient timber left for railway and domeatic purposes. The 
" altitude, taken at aeveral points, averages about 1,700 feet above the 
"sea level." 

" During three daya, whenever the trail was left, great difficulty was 
" found in forcing a way through thick masses of grass and pea-vine, 
" three to four feet in height, and sometimes reaching nearly to the 
" horaea' backs. As Lac La Biche was neared, the country became 
" more wooded, and the track lay through lone glades between belts of 
" poplar and wiUows, passing a number of small freah water lakes." 

" There is a Roman Catholic Mission at Lac la Biche, where they 
" produce excellent wheat, barley, oats and all kinds of vegetables ; there 
" are about 40 farailiea settled round tlie Lake, chiefly half-breeds, en- 
" gaged in tlie fur trade, and only onltivating enough of cereals and 
" vegetablea for their own uae. Between this point and the Lesser Slave 
" Lake, the Line crosaes tlie River Athabasca, This country has not 
" been explored for the Railway." ' 

" The hue would follow either the south or north shore of Lesser 
" Slave Lake, as might be determined by the Surveys, After paaaing that 
" lake, it eatera on a vast region of great fertility, extending far north- ■ 
" ward on both sides of the Peace River, and westward to Pine River, | 
" which falls into the Peace near Fort St. John." 

" By this route, what is termed the fertile belt, or wheat -producing 
" country, extends nearly three hundred milea farther to the weat before 
" the Rocky Mountains are reached than by the route over the Yellow- 
" head Pass; a corresponding reduction being made in the breadth of 
" ateiile country to be crossed in the Rocky Mountain district." 

The total length of line just described, from Kitimat to Livingston, 
is 1,881 milea. 

From Eughsh Bay, Burrard Lilet, to the same point (Livingston), 
the measured distance is 1,281 miles. Thus, there is a difiference of 100 
miles in favour of the southern route.'* 

• Kon.— The mder Bhonld rmd caretuUr Uh nporta u( lluin. Ut^Lwd >ud QanUe. Ruilvrty 
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Taking Liviiigstou -.is llie common point for all, iW r:^^Uiieac& 
between Port Siiup-ion lines, via Puace ami Pine KivMrs, and ^'i^^HH 
rora route, is, rcsiicctivcly, 100 miles imil 170 miles, while fro^H 
" Kitiraat." the actual difference is iurthor reduced tu SO i 
miles, ill t!ie resjicctive cases, as before shown. 

Giving to the southern. BiirrarJ LhiL'.then, itsima.mbJ 
in aist,ince (100 mdes) ovea the Piiie River route, we nhiiU instil 
rough comparison of the eugiuecring features perlaiuin;;: to each \ 
two lines now in IJS 
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\TG also 2425 feet of tunueUlng near the Yellow Head 1 
Between the Yellow Ilaad Pass and Fort jroody (492 milea), there is an ag- 
gregate of 2^ miles of tunnelling, and there are also 171 bridges with 
spans varying from 40 to 275 feet. The gradients are, however, kept within 
the maximum of one par hundred. Between Yellow Head and the 
village of Yale (403 miles), fully 70 pBr cent, of the distance will entail 
very heavy work, and in the portion now under contract (125 miles), the 
work throughout ia excessively heavy, and will cost at least §100,000 
per mUe, ei^ual, for that insignificant distance, to $12,000,000. For half 
the distance between Yale and Port Moody, the work ii classed as heavy. 
In the whole distance between the Yellow Head and Port Moody (492 
miles), there will be more than 320 miles of heavy work. The coat of 
this British Columbian section, from Rocky Mountain Summit (Yellow 
Head Pass), to the sea, ia estimated, or rather underestimated, at 
thirty-two milliop dollars. 

Taking up the latest Eoports of Ueasra. Cambie and MacLeod, wa 
gather that upon the "Kitimat, Fine Pass" route, from a point on 
the Skeena, opposite the Kitsumkallum Biver, via Hazelton, tha 
"Wotaonqna Yalley, and the Pine Kiver Pass, to the last uamed summit 
of the Bocky Mountains, those gentleman estimate that there are about 
seventy-five (76) miles of heavy work. 

The corresponding section upon the southern line, as already shown, 
gives 820 miles of heavy work. 

Between the Pine River Paaa and the Smoky River, they report 
to miles of heavy work, including three miJea of heavy excavation on 
each aide of the last named stream. From Smoky Biver, eastward, to 
the meridian of Lac La Bicbe, a distance of 260 miles, the country is 
generally so favorable, that the proportion of heavy work upon that J 
section ia but trifling. The streams to be croaaed upon this route, are ] 
fewer than upon the southern line, and far less difGcult to bridge, the 
principal among them bein^ the Athabasca (€00 to 700 feet), the Smoky 
Biver (750 feet), the accent ifechalan^l (aOO feet), the Mud (400 feet), the Pine 
(500 feet), the Parsnip (600 feet), the Stewart, (600 feet). Between 
Lac La Biche and Livingston, (470 miles,) the country is, according to 
the best authority, quite as favorable, probably more so, than the oor- 
responding portion west from Livingston, upon the southern line. 

Taking the mileage upon the respective routep, from Rocky Moun- 
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" be about eight miloB of lieavy wori. On the West side of the pass to 
" the point of junction of the two lines the Vorlts will be very light, and 
" Ihe coat probably not more than half ihiil on the other line, mile/or vtiU. 

" The bridging on both lines will be rather heavy in the centralor 
" prairie region and on the eastern elope of the Kocky Mountains, but 
" the number of very large sti'ucturea -will be much greater on the 
" southern than on the northern route. 

" On llie whole, the enat of the workt of construction on Iku route tnay 
" be Bofelif latimaUd, si) fur at our exaniiiiuituin extendi, at very coiaiAerabhj 
" betoie litol on l/ie other route." 

An examination of tlie lateBt reports shows that, with the exception 
of a few miles on the section between "Stewart" and "MacLeod" Lakes, 
and at the approaclioa to tlie Smoky Kivcr, I be grades can ho kept within 
a maximum of one per hundred, while the featra-ea of the country 
passed by the northern line are so favorable, copipared with the 
southern ronte, that curvature will probably be far le.^s, at least within 
the Eocky Mountain and Cascade Zone, i. e., upon the Pacific Slope. 

From tide water, at the head of Douglas Arm, to Livingston, the 
general profile of the uortheni line is the most remarkable upon the 
North American continent. In the 625 miles west from the Smoky 
Eiver, there are only four eummits, ranging, in altitude, from 2,400 
feet to 2,750 feet abofe sea level. The " I'ine Pass " summit is placed 
at an elevation of 2,800 feet, an estimate which I have reason to think 
slightly in excess of the reality. 

Having now compared to some extent tlie engineering features of 
the two lines, the capabilities for settlement — a matter of exceeding im- 
portance — of the regions traversed by the rival routes, demand investiga- 
tion. On the southern line, from I,ivingston to the River Pembina— some 
fifty miles west from Edmonton — which may be set down as the western 
hmit of tlie good, agricultural land on that parallel, tliere is a feir 
proportion of land fit for settlement and pastoral purposes. 

On the northern route, between Livingston and the meridian of the 
Pembina Eiver, tlie whole country, with the exception of a small portion 
near the Atliabasca, ia well adapted for Bettlement. [ I'lWe reports of 
Messrs'. Marcus Smith, O'Keefe, Eberts, Macouu Kiug and others.] 
At Lac La Bicbe, wheat has been for many years an unfailing crop ; 
tobacco has also been very aweceflsfnlly raised. 

Indeed, an inspection of the reports of the above named gentlemeil. 
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Ice Las lieeii seen in r 'a ma^ke-^a refen'yil to by 
during the moutli uf AugtiBt. The Eevuruiul Ueoi'^u Un^^^|hor of 
" Oceau to Oetiiii. ' ii'iuarki of this region, at page 11J3 : — ■" |^^|cmbby 
timber, the Inuil eiilil and huugi-y." Idem at jiivije 'JIW: "BruH 
decided aiitiimual tbts," August ill, '7;!. " Couiiti'y ni';i ileoidedpf 
atriiikeiilook." " Miles of mu a key." 

The I'evereud geutleman vias deuiJe^Uy riijht. The ^|H rsgion 
betweeu the Pembmiv IIivlt aiid Jasper House iM ooM 
covered with miiskej; for long stretehus. Its altitude vsriea from 
feet to 3,-lUi) fvet above sea. It ia, at eiprossed years ago in ■ 
ou the Pacitic," " cold, uwampy, and uiitittBd for settlenii-u^Hlj 

The distance from Lake St. Ann, the western limit of^^^^d land 
or fertile belt upon the suutherii liuo, to Jaspar 

From -Jiispor House to a point ne;ir K;i,mloi 
—the eouLitry i-i to[:dly uulit Ibr =L'ttIu!Ui::i!. i huve neve ^Utd over 
this section, but ^luiU ^uuti; fi'om autliuiitic ^ujituen. llr. l/TipPKw|fHr. 
O^^ itr. Flenll^jJ^gineeflJTi^ at pagfggPacifie Kailwayr^ 
o — In tl er Rire y, "bu !■ 

" DVBu 1"""" — ua uu a" " ■ oouid t) " t upon aa exeui] i " ■ frosts, 
■ but fe' Is coul( __ sed in 'ality. The am i' f arable 

landh Uleyof — "'"'azer is •''Vlll that it is hari.!|, v.^r likely 
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Mr. Marcus Smith says at pageiS, Eeport of 1878; — 
" From tlie Pembina River across the Rocky Mountains' to a poiat 
near EamloopB — 420 miles^ie totally unfit for settlement. There is 
another length of lOO miles in the canyons of the Thompson anS 
Frazer in a similar condition. So that from the Elver Pembina, on the 
east side of the Bocky Mountains, to the proposed terminus at Port 
Moody, a distance of 679 miles, tbere are 520 miles on which there is 
no laud fit for settlement, and on the halance most of the land of any 
value is taken up ; in all this distance, therefore, there wiU scarcely be 
an acre witliin 60 to 100 miles of the hue at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for Railway purposes. The works, moreover, will be generally 
heavy and costly." 

The Reverend George Grant says at pages 292 and 321 of " Ocean 
to Ocean : " — 

" Were we to judge from what we have eeen of the country along 
" the Frazer and Thompson Rivers, the conclusion would be forced on 
" as that British Columbia can never he an agricultural country." 
" But the greater part of the mainland is a •'iea of Mountains, and 
" the province will have to depend on its other resoui-oes for any large 
" increase of population." {Idem at page 321.) " The little that wb 
" saw ot the mainland of British Columbia, does not warrant us to aay 
" much about it as a field for emigrants." 

The discussion of the agricultural capabilities of British Columbia, 
will he resumed further on. We sliall at present return to the Eaetecm 
side of the Rocky Mountains. Between Lac la Biclie and the westers 
extremity of Lesser Slave Lake, there may he, perhaps, 25% of poor 
soil, but from the latter, westward to the " Middle Forks" «f Pin* 
River, a distance of 225 miles, the northern line will pass through a 
highly favoured portion of the North-West, Some years ago, when 
I mooted the project of the Pine River Pass route, I was, to'a certain 
extent, aware of the great dissimilarity between the lands on each 
route. Now, I am able to quote from other reliable sources, from en- 
tirely disinterested persous, aud from Mr. Macoun, a, strong partisan 
of the southern line, who, despite his predilection cannot speak otherwise 
than in the most extravagant terms of the Peace River region. 

At page 1 13 of Mr. S. Fleming's Report for 1880, Doctor BawBoe 
thus defines the boundaries of the soutliern portion of the Peace Kiver 
country : — " With the ' Middle Forks* of the Pine River (only fifty miles 
" east from the summit of the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 56^' N.), as a 
" western limit, the region now to be described may be considered as 
" bounded to the north by Qie 57tk parallel to its mtersection eastward 
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Keport of lSt5. Heia spearkingof the country near Si. John's on t&e 
PdEUSd Rivei", - " 2iHk JWy, 1878. Tke oats stood five feet liigh. For 
" nine milee the distance travelled, the conntry was covered with tJie 
" most luxuriant vegetation. . It would, be foUy to attempt to depict the 
" appearance of the country, it was so much beyond what I ever aaw 
" before. The soil must be esceedingly rich to support such a growth 
" year after year, and the early samnier temperature must lie high, 
" for the vegetation to be so far advanced at this period. All the cul- 
'■ tivation at St. John is on the terrace, immediately above the spring , 
" flood level, but there ii no reason why cereals should /ail ow the 
" plateau above as Uie soil is tliere, if anything, better. I never wil- 
" nessed such an astonishing growth of herbaceous plants. Th^Jlova' 
"-of thiaiegion is almost identical with that of Ontario. The winter 
" is actually shorter on Peace River than in Mnaitoba, and tho record. 
" shows, that, twelve hundred miles north-west from Fort Garryj a 
" mUder temperature prevails in autumn than at that point." 

In his Beport of 1874, Mr. Macoun, also, remarks :— " I am satis 
" fied that wheat will succeed here {Lesser SlaveLake), as I think there 
".is a h^her summer temperature here than at Edmonton, What I saw 
" of the Peace Eiver country (at least a distance of 200 miles), was 
" the best land I had seen anywhere. Here is a strip of country, over 
" 600 miles in length, and at least 100 miles in breadth, containing an 
" area of 60,000 square miles, which has a climate in no way inferior to 
" that of Edmonton." 

" Begarding the quality of the Boil throughout the entire region,. 
": my note-book is unvarying in its testimony. It was principally day 
" loam, five feet in depth where exposed, but owing to the clay sub-sojl, 
" it is practically inexhaustible." 

- On referring to the reports of Messrs. H. J. Cambie and D. M. 
Gordon, we find that, despite preconceived ideas and strongly prejudiced 
thbngh they were in favour of the route ina the Yellow Head Pass, Uioso 
gentlemen are perforce unable to speak but in the highest terms of tJie 
Peace Biver country. One httle bug-bear they did find, and tbey endea- 
voured to make the most of it. The country would be perfect but for 
the nocturnal summer, frosts which are experienced oooaaionaUy. 
They found wheat growing well in the bottom of the Peace Biver VaUey, 
600 feet below the general altitude of the country, and, because they 
saw no crops on the plateau (no one has yet settled there), they fancy 
that wheat culture there will be a failure, the cause being, as they say, 
a colder temperature upon the plateau than in the valley below. Had 
they taken eimultaueous observations for temperature on plateau and. 
in valley, they would probably have found on clear, calm nights, pre- 
ceded by strong westerly wiSds (the occasions when those'frosta iMswJi-^ 
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Wliile on the subject nt Iroats, let us ftgain refer to ''Ocean to 
OeeRD." At page 178, the author saja, he ia apoakiug of the region 
around Edmonton, on the Saakatchewiin : " The remaining difficulty 
" is the recurrence of summer frosts. These are drended moro 
than anything else. At one place, in -June or July ; at another 
in August, sharp frosts have nipped the grain. At Edmonton there 
is invariably a night or two of frost, between the 10th and 20th of 
August. At Victoria and Fort Pitt, to the east, . at St. Albert 
and l>ake St Ann, on the west, the grain has suffered more or less, 
frequently, from the same cause. This enemy is a serious one, for, 
against it man seems powerless. But, admitting to the full that 
there are such frosts, that no improvement will ensue on the general 
cultivation of the land, the draining of bogs, and the peopling of the 
country, other crops than wheat can be raised- It is only fair to 
the country to add that the power of these frosts to injure must be 
judged, not by the thermometer, but by actual experience. It ia a 
remarkable fact that frost which would nip grain m other coimtries 
is innocuous on the Red Biver and on the Saskatchewan. "VVhatevcr 
the reason, the fact is undoubted."* 

To-day, despite the frosts, wheat succeeds to admiration at and 
around Edmonton, and elsewhere' on the Saskatchewan, thus proving tlie 
groundlessness of the fears expressed by Mr, Fleming's Secretarj- in the 
the foregoing quotations. Why, then, not apply the same arguments in 
the case of the Peace River country ? "Why lay such stress on the 
occurrence of frosts as experienced by Messrs. Gambia and Gordon ? 
What a]>plies in one case will, also, in the other. If the frosts do not 
injure wheat crop^ in one part of tiio North-West, they will not in 
another, possessed of a similar climate, and Doctor Dawson tells iis that 
the climate of the Peace Elver ret/ion cormpomh exatthj mtit that of the 
Saakalchewan. Professor Salwyn is of the opinion that the Peace Kiver 
is even batter adapted for agriculture than the Saskatchewan ; while 
Professor Macoun takes similar ground, and they all admit the superiority 
of the Peace River region in other respects, Wliy, wheat succeeds 
admirably at Fort Simpson and Fort LairJ, in latitude G2', four 
hundred Iniles further north than the portion of the Peace River country 
seen by MesMrs. Cambie and Gordon, and, if I mistake not, samples of 
wheat grown near Lake Athabasca took a prize at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. It is useless to pursue the argument further, the trivial objec- 
tions raised by Messrs. Cambie and Gordon, must fall to the ground bo 
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*' and, ilierefqre, the nrospecta are gopi for tlie sncoessful cultivation , of 

, VPestw-arJ from that, fettilo piece,,of country, the jiorthcrn .,liS(f,^^l 
i>PGp up '90 inilea of the Wotsouqua Valle/, wljicli Mr, ,11. I^k^^ 
MSprihfis.tta suchiS: fine pastoral regioQ, and eveji ^t for ii§ricu| tyre, ^.b:^ 
tot 'the "biiff -bear, the summet frosts, so that it oan he ,clajpwii|if<>r^^j^ 
northern route, that it will open up as much -fertile couuliy on tne 
'iPaijifio 8iope,,asi(ii fioiith«niiTivil-J-wIiidh k- Bot tuuch to boci^ '6f 

L,'i It has lueeij bhown lny tJie evidence .of ilr, Fleming's engiqeersj.tfaat 
.iheFiazev and ThotapSonfivervaUeyB offer but a trifling quantify oT'dgfi- 

tttjr,al^la,tid'. ; 'The BeVeirerid'Geot'ge' Grsnt-Mr. T'leraing's ' Setit-^ljai^ 
."his! OYe^ahd jpurpey in' 18t2 — tells us ^ve^y plainly that', 'jBri^h 
Cblamliia is nnfanagriculturalcountry, that it is a Sea. of Miiit>ilaitjita,u.i 
ill-calculfited to attract injmigratipn, in fact, the esodua of \y'hit(ep during 
^b ^ last 'fifteen lyeara,; jha^ .^reall|y '^scee^ed , ira^'gra'iioa' ..^JflS ^^^ 
^^ime.pericid. jLetlufl.npw examine «oip,e,fuftbEir,,testi^io»y bqaripg.jai- 
ciH(ulai)ljjup0n the ".rioh.l»nd3,"reoalitIy *Ueged.b5!.fii6 Mail and Globe , 
aotwapapera) tobe available for ■Settlement upoa^ thfr Bar rard Inlet' rotit*. 
n^; 1 In, the leading firtjole pf Uiq Mail of 6th May last,: an. w tract rfeooi 
.mFhioh litis already been given^n the first page of itbia paper; ira'afe 
;toid,:— : ■■■"■■ ■■-.:>■■ ; '-'■■ ■' ■ ■■■! '^i';; 

" The main advantage in adopting the Burrard Inlet ronte, par- 
if ticulal'ly as oppoeei to flie nOrtherii' or Port SimpBon- route, lias been, 
/^*iand will stili_ further ' be found to be, in the expediency of "the 
H* present rout^ ' for colonization purposes, for opeiiihg np the Be's't 
^. westers lands, and. tor facilitating progress into the prairie' dountrV. 
.^fiTbe opening 'up of the GamJus of the FraBer to which Mr, BlaJc'e 
'1*. BO strongly objects, will, it is alleged, on the fallest and best etideiScS, 
"ff give up a large area of fine 'Wheat lands to prospecting settlfefS, 
""' ♦ * " There can be no donht that the adoption of the Bnrrijffl 
■*' Inlet ronte. for all the purposes of settlement, agriculture, trade, ^3 
-" the peaceful growth of a great region, has been wise." ■'' " 

The G!obe ranted even more wildly during the last Session of PaEliO' 
ment, much to the deUght and astonishment of the Frazcr Rivef 
jartisans. Now, every sensible man felt at the time that those orga^i 
spoke rashly, and with but a glimmering of truth to bear out their aspez- 
tions. Where are those fertile areas ? 'VVboae evidence is the fullest *nd 
b«st? It must have been highly interesting to hear honorable members &om 
'tlie Mainland of the "Sea of Mountains," deaoant, no doubt niiost 
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" which were Brynn crudum and albieann, and another unknown to me, 
" Pobftrichjim, ntrielum was in fine fruit, and varioHs specieB of Grimmia. 
" Racomilrium, Mnium, Ort/iotric/ntm, Hypnum and many others well re- 
" paid me for my trouble. The Algia abUtina was very abundant at 
" times, and the damp faces of many rocks were covered with beautiful 
" Hepatite. The only flowering plants of any note were Arnica mrdifuHa 
" and Smilacina uniflora, which were not uncommon. A few miles on 
" the Yale side of Boston Bar we turned the point of the mountain, Eind 
'' abnoet immediately the plants showed a cliange in the quantity of 
" moisture, and, on looking back, the eye at once detected the cause, in 
" the mountnina acting as a barrier to keep out the superabundant 
" moisture of the Lower Frazer." 

" Lytton is a poor, rniserable place, only having three gardens in 
" the wbole village. By utilizing the small brook which comes from the 
" mountains behind it, many fine vegetables could he raised, as tlie soil, 
" where not too much encumbered witli stones, is good. Between 
" Jackass Mountain and Bpence's Bridge there U very little ctdlivable land, 
" and this requires to be hrigated before good crops can be raised." 

Doctor Dawson, at paga 24G, Appendix S, (Mr. S. Fleming'3 Report 
of 1877) says of the extent of cultivable land in British Columbia : — 

" It is very difficult, with the information now accessible, to lorm 
" even an estimate of the quantity of arable land in the interior of British 
" Columbia. I have only seen a few parts of the southern portion of the 
" interior plateau, but judging firom these, and facts obtamed in other 
" ways, I am inclined to beheve that tliK cultivable land eist of the Frazer is 
" proliably in area less than 1,000 square miles. It is to be remarked, how- 
" ever, that this area does not at all adequately represent the capacity of 
" the country to support a population, aa a comparatively small patch of 
" arable land serves the stock-farmer, whose cattle roam over the 
" surrounding country. Went of the Frazer, as far north as the Black- 
" water, the cultivable areas are very small. The so-called Chilieotin 
" Plaint lie too high Jor fanning and ilie available area in the valley of the 
" Chilicotin was roughly estimated by me in my report for 1875, at 7,000 
" acres only. An area of 300 square miles might be perhaps taken as an 
" estimate of the farming land of this region. North of the Blackwater 
" is the Lower Neehaeo batin, already mort than once referred to. The area 
" of thii i« probably about 1,000 tipiare miles. Bordering on Francois 
" Lake are considerable stxetches of country not raised so much as 300 
" feet above it, and, therefore, considerably below the 3,000 foot contour. 
" The soil is very fertile, and the vegetation much resembles that of the 
" white xilt basm. Supposing this country to be suited to the growth of 
" barley, oats and tiie hardier root crops, which appears highly probable, 
" though no trials have of course" been made, an area roughly computed 
" at aboirt 200 square miles will be added." 

The " cultivable land east ot the Frazer," referred to in the above ' 
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At Kamloops tiie'lrafe'inAy fairly be said to liavo r 
■zone lying iietwt'im ttta Rooky ami Cascade Jtonntai 
zone is e:!ceedingly liinited ^is lo extent, consisting pr 
interval land in the narrow va,lleva of the Tliompsou, Grai 
Similkameen, Tulaiuene, Nicola, Buonaparte, Fnizi- r. and ! 
■oonnectiug valleys. ^^^1 r>.>»M^ " 

Nearly all the good lands arc taken up by spocula^U^itftnil^n 
amall in-opoition is yet under cultivation. Nearly all tto^ 
require irrigation, which, when obtainable, conduces to tba pri 
of abundant crops, as in the Utah Valley. 

Although those arable lands vary in altitude 
2.000 feet above the sea, they do not snffer uiateriullj'^^^j 
&osts. 

Such, in brief are the " iiue wheat lauds " n'hi(.-h the conj 
of the mo;it formidable 125 miles of railway i 
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Tlie grazing lands in the Kamjoops eection are,.Iiowever,;eiceI- 
lent, but not iiiexliaustible, for buncli grass when closely capped 
gives plaoe to sage and 'wormwoods 

Mr, Spioat, a proyincia! authority, estimated ihfi Jivs stock. Vi 
-tlffi Province in 187S as followa :— 35.000 homed oatUa ; 6,00O:.to 
'7,000 horses; 12,000 to 15,000 sheep; 10,000 hogs. . ;. ■ U 

The total white- population witliin this district, t'.e.,' frolii'TiiJb 
upwards and eastward, that is to say, as far as Cariboo to the north, Biifi 
'feotenay to the east, according to the Directory of 1874, was about 
1,400, distributed as follows: — 

ar 1. -Yale.... ...,. 60;, 

,• ,_ ,Oii waggon-road between Yale and Lytton ..,,, 25 „[-_. 

^,7 ; Lytton... 4i~ 

^""' -■- On Waggon-road, Lytton to Ashcroft... .....,',... . 20'^**'1 

Li}p .. Ashcrbft.. . . .- ;,...;.... .......:;.... & :i>3J9 

on<) . Cache Creek and. TJcrnity..' ,- iO's oiit 

Hfl{ : Clinton, seejiilloet Clinton. District ^ OO^.^Bai 

.... Ou road, Clinton to La(>. la Hftche-. lO _, 

Lac la Hache. . .:.■ .■..::.: : . 20 ' '^j^ 

'" " Williams Lake and St; Joseph Mission ;..;.. H'^a^ , 

Seep Creek, Soda Creek and Alexandria , . . i 26--'~<^0CEl 

Quesnelle 60 

'■"i I -' Siver Trail, Williama Lake to Lilloei.... :.■.-■..; ■ SS-'. 

r.ihi Gartboo ;......; 524i l^a 

[/, Lilloet, Clinton District, ....,..., 25^ ^Jxai 

Thompson Eiver, Nicola Valley, Kamloops I70 ■ , 

Kootenay... 108 ' ^ 

Similkameen and Okanagan ;... SO ' ^^ 

Total 1.423 ■ . -t 

On the hne of railway under contract, Yale to Kamloops (136 
Biiles) (Directory, 1874), the white population is aa under : — ' 

Yale 60 ' '"' 

On waggon-road, Yale to Lytton, S6 - '*"* I 

miles 25 Overeitimaitd, ■ - - I 

.1 , Lytton 42 

, ,-.j OiijWaggoji-road, Lytton to Ashoroft... 20 " 

, Ashcroft :...' 6 

'"■Cache Creek and vicinity 40 " 

Thompson Biver and tiibutaries, in- ■ '" 

tiluding Eamloops 150 ''*Afe 
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waste of luoiiey. lu ju~:tiee, howcvi.T, lit it he ^aid that tjjj^ii^ 
never yet lioen livou^'ht Jiomc to the full uudi'r-tandiui.'^^^B masses 
directly hilure^tLi,!. The people of Canada h^tve hoi^u ^^/^.a glean 
the little they liiiow of tiii-) suhject froiii uiiri'liulile ii^'Wipapei 
and fruiii thr ollieinl ivimrts of the Ihiilway ItLn^ai'tmcut, neithej 
peacJmhle soiu'ces ; auil tliere are no many private intei-j 
mauy sp^x'iilaliOTis depending for moh-.- iq.'-n 11,. i!ia-i-v|^K (though 
not nei;crii>iU.ilv upon tlie eon^ull".l.;i,UliJll) nt ll.ij pro'iT^^^B if lin.-i 
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calml; await the financial niin and political disintegration, whicli 
must lesult from such a railway policy. 

Below Yale, the head of navigation on the Frazer River, and west 
of the Cascade Mountains, the total quantity of land fit for aettlement 
eventually, has been estimated at 620,000 acres. How much there is of 
good land worth cultivating has not been yet ascertained with certainty, 
but it is estimated that about 10,000 acres are under cultivation, or 
more strictly speaking, under occupation, at the present time. Those 
lands are favourably situated, being pierced and partially surrounded 
by navigable waters. Tiiey are accessible all the year round from 
Victoria, or the coal mines of the Nanaimo District, where farm pro- 
duce is in constant demand. Notwithstanding all those natural advan- 
tages, it is a strange fact that scarcely a bag of flour has ever been 
exported fi-om the Frazer Valley. On the contrary, flour from San 
Francisco or Portland in Oregon, and bacon from Chicago is, or has 
until very recently, been imported for use in the interior. The cause of 
this is, doubtless, to be ascribed to the almost periodical iuundation of 
this fine land by the high floods of the Frazer in Spring. 

Mr, Marcus Smith in speaking of this District, at page 45, Report 
of 1878, says :— 

" Below Hope the valley begins to open up, and it becomes several 
" miles wide, in places, before New Westminster is reached. The bottom 
" flats are generally low and partly prairie land ; the river meandering 
" through them is occaBionally divided into channela or sloughs, forming 
" numerous islands ; these are thickly clothed with cottou-wood, vine, 
" maple, willow and other woods. There is good land on the higher 
*' benches, though but little wheat is grown in the district. The reasons 
" for this, as given by the farmers, are ; — The uncertainty of the weather 
" during the harvest season, tlie alternate rains and hot suushine causing 
" the grain to grow in the ear before it can be housed; and, further, 
" that they find it more profitable to raise stock, coarse gi-ains, hay, and 
" firuit, and import theu' flour than to spend money iu producing wheat, 
" which, at best, would prove to be but an inferior article. The cattle 
'' are reared for the markets of New Westminster and Victoria ; the hay ■ 
<' and oats are sent to the logging 'camps, and the fruit to tiie upper 
" c Dmitry. 

" The total area of laud in the valley is estimated at a httle over 
" 600,000 acres : of this but a very small part is under cultivation, and 
" it will require niuoh labour and expense before any extensive increase 
" can be obtained. The great bulk of the land that could be most 
" easily brought under cultivation, hes on the estusry of the rivot below 
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Aa-ftftl,.,^ jj.i:rtri9ti ^i.j.'iew "Westminstor (see also Eurrard Iniei oi™ 
" Frazcr Jloutli liB±^,j) rotunis a population of l,2i)2 wliites, 27 Cliinese, 
"87 coloiu'K^t ;.,liiati,«)s, no returns, say iJOO. Tutal, witli natives, 
'■ 1,650." 



it tliiiB appears thai tlie population' of.'^T-l .ext^eded. tbat of Ij^?^-' 
Tbe lists may be erroneoua, in any case, the pqpulation ia exceedingly 
scanty. ■ ■ ■ ■' ,, 

,.. As Mr. Bmitli truly says^it.isi not a. railway that isxe^iiire^ tolopigri 
about giiOBp^rity to. this (l|Bffiot,,,biit dykes, pumping iija^iperyj etef^j 
and, m the central plateau, branch roads, the improvement of the waggon 
rpfid, ,and Biich public worlca as .are, in nctual justice, reqiiifed for. 
sifph a. sparse population and Ijimitcd loreib of agricultural land^.'i..[Po' 
tlus end'it'is not necessary to'l^uild-a iailwiiy' 125 miles in leugtb, ^bostr ' 
blg*'t42,0OO,Ooil. '■-'■' - ■ - ■ • ■■■i: ' ■' 

J. As has been remarkecli, on ia preceding page, balf the mileage between, 
Yale, and Port Moody is .clasfafl,ed. by liie; Engineers as heavy. The.dis-' 
tance is 90 mOes, alongside the cavigahle waters of tbe Frazer ; of course, 
the intention is ultimately to carty the railway to Bnrrard Inlet, so to 
cdmplete the gi-and trans-con tin entiil Toute, and build up a gT-eat 
citj at Burrard Inlet, if poasdble. 

i-j ^IVom a point on the Frazer River in the vicinity'of Sumaas, the 
dietianee to Coal Harbour, Buri-ard Inlet, is about 40 miles. The woTlta ' 
wifl'h'e very heavy along some portions ' of this piece of road. From 
C9al "Harbour to Cape blattery the distanca is 150 miles, including 
sojae. very intricate and dangerous ..aarigatjou according to the- 
authority of Commander Pender, who, at page 800 of S. Fleming's ' 
RlBOpt for 1877, says ;— ■ -"■. For reasona gjven in No. 27, Bnrrard 
Inifik ia, in my opinion,, preferable to .eitlier of the other places 
nitfiafed ; hut even hero the rieksatt'enditig.Dlie navigation of large ateatn- 
slfiti's,' against time, ainongst the islands Ij^fe between Fnca Sti'oita" and 
tl^, ^ii^ of Georgia, are, to.me, ;Tery gjfgfti'".')'^ , i^, 

■ f-S0ther naval authorities adtn5t'fh*t'it1lo&pWoacheS to Btirrard TUM" 
fr5k"'^^'Strn;its of Fnca'mvOfvK'^HilJi-o'ii^'l^'ss'TntricatB navigation; >ifla ' 
that tiie "San Juan group of islands, comniahibi those .approaches. . ... j i 

1 , Admirai DeHorsey ,sjays f;— :; The tgy.^upU^ channel from .Bunrard 
'')B|ett|0 aea. thj^ougtS^ro S,tra't>,. win.^tjfiueiftlyl ' "■ ' ' 
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" p'ortin'Coal Harbour', (k^J a,§(jo§g^pd.^^^gi^j;ngU^Bay ^laa.tJieBe.. 
" objectioHH, viz. :— that the harrow enlrance to Coal Harbour thi-oiigfa 
" ilieLlii^$t Narroiwe is:hftrdly a&Sffatm lafgd «Miitenr«,:>in:conssiaencie of 
"Aba »ipidity..0fjth4'li^e,; ^Judatb&t iEngljisli, PSjuiftlUwBgkaSwdi«ig,i 
" good anchorage, would not, in my opmion, be smooth enough during 
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point on Fuget Sound known aw "Holme's Harbour." The length oE 
this Una would bo about 66 miles. It would cost very much less tluui 
that portion of tbe Canadian road terminating at Coal Harbour, and the 
terminus would be at a magnificent harbour within easy distance of Cape 
Flattery, say 85 miles. The navigation is unparalleled, being perfectly 
free from danger, and ships cau reach this point without towage. This 
harbour 13 situated nnder the lee of Whidby Island, U. S. Territory, and 
the intention is to cut a canal two miles in length across the neck of land 
separating this port from the waters of Admiralty Inlet. The citizens of 
the United States are quite alive to the importance of the matter, and 
regard this place as the natural outlet of Canadian Pacific traffic, vi» the 
Frazer River. And they are perfectly right. Freight will follow the 
most economical route. From Sumasa to Cape Flattery, via Holme's 
Harbour, the distance will be 151 miles. Between the same points, vtM 
the Burrard route, the distance is 190 miles, lu the former case, r»i 
freights will bo lower than on the expensive road to Coal Harbour, while 
tates of insurance, towage and pilotage will be very much less than OB 
Canadian waters. The fact is undeniable, dispute it who may. Mr. 
Marcus Smith has abeady pointod it out in his Beport of 1873. 

But if further testimony be desirable, we have hut to glance orer ' 
Mr. 8. Fleming's Report of April, 1880, wherein, at page 14G, Major- 
General Moody, formerly Commander of the Royal Engineers in Britiak 
Columbia, gives his. He is a strong partizan of iJie Frazer River liae, 
and in a lengthy paper upon the railway question shows bis clear 
perception of the inevitable tendency British and American commercial 
relations will have to co- mingle, and trade to gravitate towards the aiosi 
feivourable outlet. 

" One must keep in mind' that ifRoute III did not exist, tie 
" material interests, present and future, of this valuable south portion of 
*' British Columbia, from the seaboard to the Rocky Mountain rang% 
" would gravitate inevitably to the foreign branch lines of the United 
" States' North Pacific Railway; such branches coming up from south 
" to different points along the frontier, east and west of Cascade Range." 

*' The coast branch up from the future great and important port of' 
" 'Malvies Harbour,' (U.S.,) in the Straits of- Geor^a, to Semiahmo^ 
" Port (U.S.,) 45 to 60 miles, will reach to about 15 miles from Neir 
" "Westimnster, and, as -a matter of course, in the progressive inter- 
" change of trade and communications between tlie two nations, will 
" extend to New Westminster. 
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ml Tntuk'' isTBaaarl^^P^^iliiit both ends long Icji j.hs of tl| 
11 upon L'liitcil States soil, uadfor tiii^ (Icploiablfc-dinliti 
ist bliUiie tho iiliota who were intrusted witli ii ilutv ^^^^ 
tlioiv liiuitwl po^vei-^. As a matter ol' fact, evtrv Viiiloil JWBBitizen 
who visit;; ]>ntisli t'uhimbia, Si;es tlie ooiuitry ami iiive-iiiiates tl<l 
way qnt'stioa, goes lioiuo with the iilca tinuly iuipi'OFSL:il upon hisi 
cither that Cauadiaiis have too much money, or that tliu:: l^^lare, io" 
jiut it miliUy, greatly in ailvani'C of the ajc. They huiL^li ^|^ii the 
idea of a ■' cauuii raihray." 

At present the cons tract ion ol' the Pacific Ihiihvay \\"e8t6rn ij 
is nltogether preniature. It should, and prohahly will, 
mid ilie Kastoru ProvhiceK wake up to a true couceptioii n 
fraud hchig jierpetrated upon them, be deferred iiidi.liii 
ease, not a pod should be turued upon the western slojii' 
Mountahis until the prairie section shall have reached lI 
fines of the Pacific Province. TJjitil then, other woi 
importance to Die r'rovincc than the Kif^autic and oxp^ 
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A careful pemaal of the foregoing pages must convince the most 
sceptical reader that the truth, and nothing bat the truth, has been the 
writer's aim throughout. The battle of the routes has been waged 
at such odds, bo many tongues have been tied, so many valuable 
reports supppressed, that the pubhc has not hitherto been in a 
position to form any opinion as to their respective merits. No sane 
reader can entertain further doubt with regard to the preponderating 
merits (climatic and agricultural) of the country between Lao La Biche 
and the Pine River Pass, over that of the region west of Edmonton, upon 
the southera line. The best authorities have been appealed to, and they 
have spoken. With regard to that part of the southern hne between 
Livingston and Edmonton, the following extracts from Surveyors' Eeports 
(already given by a previous writer upon the same subject) will serve to 
convey the truth : — Those extracts are taken from the reports of the 
Department of the Interior. 

" To Fishing Lake (long. lOSJ) a distance of 19 miles. The soil 
" throughout is good sandy loam, and most of the timber of useful 



" To Big Quill Lake (long, 104i) a distance of 32 miles. Well 
" BuppUed with wood and water, having a soil-sandy loam of fejr quahty, 
" lying between Quill Lake and the Touchwood HiUs. The streams 
" running into Quill Lake are fresh, whereas the lakes are strongly 
" alkaline." 

Turning northward for 20 miles, to a point beyond the railway, the 
Burveyor's hne is reported thus ; — 

" The first six miles are on the sandy alkaline strip between Big 
*' and Little Quill Lake. Some fair sized timber is found here, but the 
" soil is poor ; and continues so through a more open country, untU. 
" within 3 miles of the C. P. R. line, when we encounter rising ground, 
" densely wooded, with large poplar and numerous ponds." 

Turning westward on the 10th base, the siuTey proceeded at an 
average distance of about ten miles from the raUway for a stretch of 180 
miles. The Eeport of 1877, eays of that hne : — 

" The wooded and pond-country continues for about 27 miles, when 
** the country becomes more open and inviting ; and continues so to the 
" 40th mile, when we gradually descend into an almost barren, rolling, 
", alkaline, sandy plain. * # * j"qj. about 24 miles the 

• ' line runs through the same sandy, rolling plain. On the 13th mile 
" we crossed the Canadian Pacific Eailway line, where it deflects to the 
•■ Dorth, 2 miles south of an alkaline lake." 
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" worthless land, * * * tIib Btream^ contain good deal 
" water, and but few of the lakes or poods are alkahue." 

At page 45 of the same Report, Mr. A.P. Patrick, D. L. S., thus 
Bpeaks of the country south from Battleford : — 

" I left Battleford for the Forks of the Bed Deer and South Sas- 
katchewan Elvers on the 6tli August, 1878, The country passed over 
for the first thirty miles may be said to be fit for settlement, tliough 
the soil is light and wood scarce. From this point to the Forks ( 138 
miles) the soil ia fair but dry, and in my opinion unfit for farming, no 
wood, and water only to he found at great distances." 

Mr. H. MacLeod, the Engineer who has been in charge of the Bail- 
way Siu-yeys upon the prairie section, estimates the proportion of poor 
soil between Wiunipeg and Iiake St. Ann, to be nearly one-half. Vide 
Report of 1877. 

With the exception then of the country between tiie M'eridians of 
Fort Pitt and Lake St. Ann (225 nailes) the region traversed by the now 
located Canadian Pacific Eailway west from Livingstone, is of but a 
medium character, and very much of it quite open or treeless. 

On the other hand, by the Northern or Pine Pass line, branching 
northwestward from Livingston via Fort Jl la Corue towards the Beaver 
Elver countiy and Lac la Biche, (some 470 miles) the country is nearly 
all fit for settlement. (Vide Surveyor-General'B, llr. Macoun'^, Mr. 
Smith's, and W. F, King's reports.) 

It may he as well to remind the reader that the above opinions 
were expressed by the writer several years ago. (Vide " Canada on the 
Pacific. ) 



It must strike every intoll^ent observer that, withont actual sur- 
veys beyond tlie explorations in a general way which have been made 
of late years throughout the North-West, no very reliable estimates of 
the quantity of arable land available for settlement can be expecUd, 

111 1872, Mr. Macoun accompanied the writer througli a portion of 
the Peace Eiver country. In 1875, Messrs, Seiwyn and Macoun again 
saw a portion of the same region ; and in 1879, Doctor Dawson and his 
aesistant had opportunities of examining very much more of its southern 
portion than any previous explorer. The last named gentleman is, 
therefore for that reason alone, if for no other, in a better position 
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months. All Hib movements were hurried, owing to lack of provisions 
wMle descending the placid Peaca River, and on the Isle i la Croase 
route, from the fact that he was a passenger in the Hudsoa Bay boats. 
L^Ftrfe pages 156 to 105 of his report.) 

Between Dunvegan and Fort Chippewyan the Peace Eiver flows at 
pUio bottom of a valley which decreases in depth, from 700 feet at the 
former, to 60 feet and leas at the latter place. Tt was consequently 
impoHsilile to ace anything of the surrounding country from q> canoe. 

How then, in the name of conmion sense, can he justify his sweep- 
ing assertion that there are sixteen millions acres of arahle land withia 
the section of country drained by the Peace Eiver, east of the Kocky 
_Mountains 1 

Does ho tliink that British capitalists will swallow such an un- 
mndcd statement ? 

To take a map and measure oS certain unknown and unseen areas 

i this remarkably easy method of "doing" the country. 
That there are vast areas anitahle for actt.lement there is every 
bson to believe, but there is no justification for dehberately misleading 
6 pnbho with an array of imaginary figures. Facts, not fancies, are 
jited. 
SimOar wild estimates have, perhaps, heea made in other parts of 
tfibe North-West, and the writer is not alone in decrying such a wholesale 
lethod of survey, for, in the early part of 1879, when he brought the 
mproprioty and absurdity of jumpir.g areas in this manner, under the 
BOtice of the Minister of Railways, and of the Chief Engineer, Mr, 
Fleming, the latter quite concurred. 

Doctor Dawson's examination of the southern portion of the Peaot 
rer country during the season of 1879 has however removed ia gre»i 
neasure, any doubts aa to its value and extent. 

In 1872, the writer hazarded the opinion (see " Canada on th« 
Pacific ") that, in the southern Peace River country there would probablg 
s found available for settlement, agricultural land equal ia extent to ths 
xiginal Province of Manitoba. This view has been more than justified 
f Doctor Dawson. 

In the last report issued, Mr. Macouu exhibits a map " indicati 
Sbe limits within which good lands are known to exist, west qf the lOlgt 
baeiidian." 
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Mr. Macoim states that much of the prairie country sout]"* ^ 
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fbey are caffed, ■whjcb make a show from a distance, Tiut wHeii 
?• approached are found to consist of a small species of willow." 

" The true arid district, which occupies much of the country niong 
f the South Saskatchewan, and reaches as far north as latitude 52°, has, 
P even early in the season, a dry, parched look. In the northern district 
E the accumulation of Auniujt and the distribntion of the pleistocene deposits 
p lias given rise to a variety in the nature of the soil ; hut to the south the 
^ cretaceous and tertiary strata almost everywhere come to the surface, 
f-fio that the stiff clay, highly impregnated with sulphates, hakes under 
? the influence of the clear slin of early spring, into a hard and cracked 
'* surface, that resists the germination of seeds. This must be the 
■' principal reason for the arid plains ranging to such a high latitude, as 
" there ia quite a sufficient quantity of moisture in the atmosphere 
" during the summer months, to support a more vigorous vegetation, as 
" is shown as far south as latitude 49' 30' N. when at the Cypress Hills, 
' south sides of deep river valleys, and other expanses sheltered from the 
• Bun's rays nntii he acquires a considerable altitude, are found to he 
' covered with pines, spruce firs, poplars, and abundant varieties of the 
' vegetation found further to the north." 

" In the arid plains, the plants, most evidently different from those 
' regions to the north, are small ojjuiKws, also the suj?* of the Americans." 

" Much of the arid country is occupied by tracts of loose sand, 
' which is constantly on the move before the prevailing winds." 

" This district, although there are fertile spots throughout its extent 
' can never be of much advantage to us t 



" Along the base of the Eocky Mountains there is much fine land, 
" with very richpastiuage." 

Mr. Bourgeau, a most able botanist, passed a very much longer 
period in the North-West ihaji Mr. Maoouo, but a glance at his report 
■will show that ho never went so far as to classify areas. He quite 
admits the existence of vast tracts of excellent land south of the North 
Saskatchewan. He speaks highly of the agricultural capabilities of the 
country between Carlton and Edmonton, mentions the navigabihty of 
the two Saskatchewans and their largest tributaries, and in fine, gives & 
report which, from an economic and scientific point of view, would be 
difficult to subvert. 

It is, however, quite apparent that the botanical testimony clashes 
in some important particulars. The pubUc may judge from the state- 
ments made, which of the two is better entitled to credence. 

The brown line drawn from Cumberland House to lesser Slave Lake, 
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Since writing the above, Mr, Maooun has gone forth in search cf 
more acres. Upon this occadon his mission is to the soath-west. It 
will be interesting to hear the result of tiiia year's expedition. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that the Dominion will be further enriched by many 
more miUioua of acres. It may be taken for granted that another scien- 
tific adjustment of the map will be in order, and that much of the arid, 
cactus repion north of the boundary line will'jhe forever obliterated to 
make room for countless prospective homesteads. Plethoric capitalists 
will look forward with auiiety for the next Report. 



In the summer of 1871 the first engiueeting parties from Ottawa 
were sent out, east and weat, north and south. The writer accompanied 
the first prairie expedition under Mr. F. Moberly, and travelled from 
Fort Garry to Edmonton, Rocky Mountain House, the Kootenay plains, 
near Howe's Pass, back to Edmonton, thence to .Tasper House, and back 
to Ottawa, during the period between August, 1871, and March, 1872. 

In August, 1872, Mr, S. Fleming started from Fort Garry, Red 
Kiver, with the avowed purpose of going over the line of route esamined 
in the preceding year, to Victoria, B. C. The writer's services, as one of 
the membera of the expedition of 1871, were called for to g:uide the 
Chief Engineer across the prairie section. The proceedings of the 
Chief Engineer's party upon that occasion have been duly ohronicled in 
" Ocean to Ocean," a publication which, as its reverend writer remarks 
incidentally, purports to be "a truthful narrative." 

At page 3 of the Report of the Engineer-in- Chief, dated 6th April, 
1880, Mr. Fleming says : — " The first examination under my direction 
*' was made in 1872, when I passed over the line from Lake Superior tf 
" the Pacific." This sentence is scarcely eorreeti the last postulat* 
being positively misleading. Mr. Fleming's expedition, consisting of 
himself, a clergyman, a doctor, Mr. Fleming's son, Mr. Uacoun and the 
■writer, travelled at the rate of 40 miles per day, between Fort Garry and 
Edmonton, over one of the many cart trails which intersect the country, 
but, far from following the then proposed, and now located, raUwayline, 
saw actually nothing of it, being at times from 70 to 1 00 miles to the north 
or aonth, according to the sinuosities of the trail. The expedition was, 
in fact, to all intents and purposes, under tlie control of the Reverend 
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parallels of 52" and 54° north latitude. Tlie sloop " Triumph " o£ the 
Geological Survey was, for this purpose, placed at his disposal, an 
examination of the various inlets made, and the result duly reported to 
the Chief Engineer. [Vide Report of 1877, page 137.) 

This report, before its incorporation with Mr. Fleming's general 
report was, however strangely mutilated, and the portion treating of the 
coast from Douglas Channel southward to Queen Charlotte Sound, 
entirely' suppressed. 

ITiis has lately proved to he a very unfortunate oiroumstance, as the 
matter of the suppressed portion entirely escaped the writer's memory 
until last winter, when an examination of Mr. Keefer's work on the 
Skeena between Fort Simpson and Kitsumkallum Eiver led to a retrospect 
of the work of 1874. 

Upon referring to the partially suppressed report of 1874, the writer 
found, at page 31 of hia original MSS. , the following passage : — 

" It is needless to lengthen this report hy more than a passing 
" allusion to the Kitimat Inlet, a huge water-filled indentation like the 
" others of the coast ; and, as there appears to be no passage from it to 
" the interior plateau, further reference to it here would be BuperHuous."* 

But appended to this report, and marked for interpolation after the 
last passage, appeared the following remark : — 

" At the north-east corner of this arm of the sea, there is a long 
" and narrow bay, which, were it dredgetl, would form an excellent 
" harbour. There is ample room for wharfage, hut to deepen this bay, 
" the Kitimat, or at least one of its outletis, would recpiire to be diverted 
" to the west side of the Inlet. A micrometrical survey has been made 
■' by Mr. Richardson, during my absence in the interior while searching 
" for passes. Had I been successful in this respect, soundings of the 
" upper end of the Inlet would have been taken, and, in fact, a hydro- 
" graphical examination would have been made. A3 an outlet from the 
" upper Skeena, through the Cascades, the Kitimat Valley, apparently, 
" oners facilities unparalleled elsewhere on the coast" 

The report was mutOated iu four other places besides. The writer 
objected, hut was told that the document was already too lengthy. 

In the year 1877, Mr. H. J. Camhie was sent by Mr. Fleming to 
examine the Skeena and Wotsonqua Valleys, in connection with a line 
&om Port Simpson to the interior. "When at Kitsumkallum river, he 
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" At the north-east comer of tlie Inlet, there is a natural barbonr 
" two miles in length, perfectly sheltered, but Eballow. This could he 
" easily dredged, were the mnin volume of the Kitimat diverted to the 
" west side of the canal. The head of the canal is, of course, only a 
" roadstead, but I think there ia tolerably fair anchorage, and the offing 
" can be reached by a magnificent channel and Nepean Sound." 

" For steamships this harbour ia as easily accessible as any on the 

" coast. It seems to me that a proper hydrographical survey should he 

" made, as also a survey from the head of the Inlet to some point on 

" the Sieena near Eitsumkallum Eiver, and should this harbour question 

e solved successfully, ihia route may prove even shorter tlian any yet 



" I am, sir, youra, etc., 

(Signed), C. HOEETZKY. 

Mr. Fleming acknowledged the receipt of the foregoing as follows : 
" Ottawa, 10th March. 1880. 

" Mv Deak Sib,^I find, in looking over Mr. Eeefer's Beport, now 
in type, he refers to the suggestion jou made yesterday. In the 
second last paragraph of his Report lie mentions the Valley of the 
Lakels (Killoosah) as offering easy access to Gardner Inlet. Mr_ 
Keefer informs me that Mr. Cambie went to the lake near the summit 
in the year, 1877, and looked down the Kitimat Valley. I think I 
remember he discussed the matter with me at the time, but, for some 
reason or other, it went no further. I have just seen Mr. Keefer and 
he confirms ail you say about the character of the Valley. 
" Yours, etc.. 



(Signed). 



FLEMING." 



Mr. Keefer neither saw the valley of tlie Kitimat nor the Douglas 
Channel, but he confirms all the writer says about its character, and adds 
that there will be no difficulty in carrying a line by it to the head of 
Gardner Canal. He ia mistaken ; it is a physical impossihUity to 
carry a line from the Kitimat to the hsad of Gardner Canal, or, in other 
words, to reach the head of Gardner Canal from the head of the Kitimat 
would involve 90 nailes of the heaviest work along the roughest Canal on 
the coast, an engineering feat no one would ever dream of attempting ; 
but he may have mistaken one inlet for the other. 

It is certainly an ,odd circumstance that the finest valley, without 
exception, upon the British Columbian sea-board, piercing the " Cas- 
cades," has been overlooked without any assigned reason. There is not 
the shadow of a doubt aa to the posaibility of making an excellent ter- 
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Coltunbio. It is certainly more humid, but undoubtedly less Bubject to 
fogs than the Eouthern Georgian Sea, and the coaat, if Tret, is no vorse 
in that respect than those of Nova Scotia, the upper Atlantic States, and 
Scotland. 

The reader may, in this connection, derire some valuable information 
from Captain Brundige's weather tables, showing the climate of Fort 
Simpson, at pages 163 to 167 of Mr. S. Fleming's last railway report. 

In addition to the facUities afforded by the lower portion of the 
Valley of the Kitimat for the site of a large city, the harbour and its 
approaches are admirably situated for defence, and can, with the greatest 
ease, be made completely safe from foreign attack. Beacon Hill, named 
by the writer, 1,450 feet in height, from which a photographic sketch of 
the upper valley and harbour was taken, commands the latter as well as 
the magnificent channel to the southward, besides being able to sweep 
the upper poi-tion of the valley, in the event of any attempt at hostilities 
from the Skoena quarter. The citadels of Quebec and Gibraltar sink 
into insignificance when compared with this commanding and impreg- 
nable position. So much cannot be said of Port Simpson, which would 
be ahnost within range of Alaskan batteries in the erent of war, and 
is by no means so favourably situated for defence. 

Illimitable water power is avaUable for mills and factories through- 
out the entire length of the Kitimat Valley, the Kitimat Kiver and its 
eastern tributary, the I'achai^uea, affording a constant supply. In fine, 
as remarked before, there is no locality upon the whole British Oolum- 
biML Cpast line, which combines so many natural advantages for the 
Western terminus of the Pacific Eailway. 

Clio Bay, a few miles below the Head of the Inlet, on the eastern 
shore, has already been alluded to. There is fair anchorage there. 

It has been stated that this Inlet ia very readily accessible from the 
offing by Nepean and Wright Sounds, and from Port Simpson. It is also 
accessible by the Ogden Channel, a passage nearly mid-way between 
Douglas Channel and Port Simpson. 

At page 154, S. Fleming's Report, 1880, Captam J. C. Brundigo 
thus speaks of it ; — " I consider there is not a better loeahty for ships 
" to make the land ou the whole ceast than here." 

Port -Pieming, at the upper end of the Grenville Canal, adds another 
to the list of the havens of refuge favourably situated for vessels ap- 
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briefly, upon tlie subject which has formed the pet of this paper. Aoootd- 
mg]j, Sir John Macdonalil was written to on the 12th inst (May). 

Numerous surveys and explorations h»Te heen carried out within 
the last decade throughout all parts of the North- West. The writer haa, 
as uaust now be apparent, taken pare in those very important operations 
which have cost such enormous sums to the Dominion of Canada. It 
appears that thoiie examinations might hare been made without the pro- 
digious outlay involved, especiaUy on the Pacific aide ; it is not, 
however, the writer's intention to discuss that matter. 

During the season of 1879, a very large find expensive expedition 
went into the Peace Eiver country. The party consisted of Mr. H. J. 
Cambie, Mr. MacLeod, the Bev. D. M. Gordon, and Dr. Dawson, of the 
Geological burvey of Canada. The programme of thoir proceedings was 
to enter from the Pacific side, descend the Peace Eiver, cross the Pine 
River Pass, and examine the Peace Eiver country. With a view of meet 
ing the Rev. Mr. Gordon on the east aide of the Eocky Mountains, 
another expeditionary party was dispatched from Winnipeg to meet him 
as he emerged from the fastnesses of the Athabasca region. 

Their outSt from Fort St. James was, in Mr. Gamble's own words 
{Vide page 42, Eeport 1860) :— 

" Our party, for the exploration of the Peace Eiver country, then 
" consisted of sis on the staff {Mr, Cambie was also accompanied by a 
" Secretary), 14 packers, besides tMfo men and 5 Indians, 27 in all, and 
" our train consisted of 72 pack-mules, with 28 riding animals ; a total 
" of 95 animals." 

It would be very interesting to the public to know the result of this 
grand expedition, but, as space will not permit ub to follow each individual 
member of this party in his peregrinations, it will suffice for present 
purposes, to know what the chief of the expedition did daring the long 
summer of 1879. 

With the exception of Doctor Dawson, who crossed the Eocky 
Mountains, by the Pine Pass, the whole party descended the Peace 
Eiver from Fort McLeod to Dunvegan, by boat and raft. 

Mr, Cambie thence rode on horseback to Smoky River, (4E miles), 
fo)m Smoky River to Sturgeon Lake, (41 miles), from Sturgeon Lake to 
Little Smoky Eiver, (30 miles), from Little Smoky lliver to Lesser Slave 
Lake, (28 miles), from Lesser Slave to Peace Eiver, (55 miles), from the 
crossing of Peace River along the left bank to Dunvegan, (50 miles), 
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In verification cJUus statemcct, I dial! lin-o quote ^^^Baxtracts 
ffom a MemorEimlum by the writer to tlie Minister of ElWWP . da ted. 
'■ 20th January, IbTil," at the reijuest of the latter. 
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'• Tbe line in discussion is traced acrosB the portage, from the head 
" of the Rocky Mountain Canon, and eaaterly along the Peace Eiver, to 
■' the Forks of tJie Smoky Kiver." 

" It is impossible to carry a line as projected across the portage 
" witliout miles of tunnelling, for the simple reason that the lowest pai;£ 
" of tiie ridge aeross which the portage trail is made, is 1,000 feet higher 
" than tlie water level at Hudson's Hope, while to follow the semi-cir- 
" oular course of the canon (25 miles in length), will, in all probability, 
" entail heavy works in rock, however, I do not question the* practicabi- 
" lity of the latter alternative along the right bank, but I am of the 
" opinion, that fi'om Hudson's Hope to the Smoky Eiver, a line following 
" t£e low level of the Peace Hiver, will be objectionable, in cousequenca 
" of unavoidably bad alignment, its length and heavy works occasionally, 
" with frequency of bridge structures across the mouths of tbe southern 
" tributaries and numerous dry ravines, not to mention the difficulty of 
" gaining the high level again beyond the Smoky Kiver." 

" In all the distance irom Hudson's Hope to the Kmoky Eiver, the 
" Peace Eiver flows at the bottom of a trough, 600 to 800 feet, beneath 
" the surrounding plateau. Alluvial flats, terraces of vailing altitudes 
" alternating with rocky exposures, clay and gravel slides occupy the 
" alopes of tills trough, which arc intersected by numerous rivers, count- 
" less creeks, and dry coulees, all of which debouch on the main stream 
" through immense gorges, showing vertical sections aa deep as that 
" of the Peace Eiver Valley itself." 

" The immense ravines and river valleys abov« mentioned, place 
" road construction along the heights in proximity to the river entirely 
" out of tht queslioti." 

" For the above reasons, I have always favoored a line from the 
" Pine Pass, parallel to the Peace Biver, but thirty or more miles to the 
" southwntd, where the valleys of the rivers are of decreased depth, and 
" where they might be crossed to better advantage." 

" Mr. Hunter's exploration of 1877 has, so far, proved the sonnd- 
" neea of my views and has even exceeded my expectations." 

Meeers. Cambie and MacLeod have amply verified the views expree- 
eed in the above extracts (see Mr. Fleming's Report, 1860, pages i-l, 45, 
56) but it is difficult to understand why such an extravagantly equipped 
party was needed, especially with the whole sunmier before them. 

The writer's party of 1872 was but a toy affair compared with the 
expedition of 1879, which, in addition, was met from Winnipeg by 
another outfit of no mean proportions. 

In September, 1872, the i\riter and his associate, Mr. Macoun, left 
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*' wooded with aspeu, alder iiiid willow. In places the woods were ftl! 
" burnt, and in tlieso bnilen we lost a good deal of time searching for the 
" trail. At 6 p. m., however, we reached the top of a hill, from which a 
" amall piece of the Lake was visible, about threo niilea distant down a 
" narrow valley. Wo camped here, an operation which consisted in 
" lighting a fire, puttiugup a fow boughs for a break-wind, and eating 
" our supper of bread and dried moose moat Starting at 7 a. m. on 
*' the following morning, we reached a rocky hill immediately above the 
" aoutb-west end of tlie lake at 9.30. The trail wound round the flank 
" of it and descended towards the lake shore. As there was nothing to 
" be gained by following it further we dismounted, and, leaving our 
" horeea on the trail, climbed to the summit, where an extensive view of 
" the sun'oundiug country was obtaioet? and a series of bearings taken. 
" The barometer reading was 2Q.^S, indicating about 2,000 feet above 
" Hudson's Hope, and only a little less elevated than Table Mountain 
" on Pine River, which I think I recognised, bearing 97°. The strata 
" here are quite similar to those of Table Mountain— horizontal, thick- 
" bedded, reddish-brown and grey aandatonefi' — but no fossils were seen 
" in thetfi. The bills around the lake, especially the lower slopes and 
" the intervening valleys, are richly grassed. Poa-yine, Astragalus and 
'* various nutritions grasses standing above one's knees on horseback. 
" Tlufe are large areat of open prairie land, and more which is only 
" wooded with willow, aspen and alder copicoa. On the higher slopes 
" pine prevails, and, in the !ow grounds, spruce, tamarao and poplar. ■ 
•' A purple-red i';)!fo4iMm ia very abundant, also service-berry, 'poire' 
" and a species of Viburnum — high-bush cranberry. I never saw the 
"berries on the latter so fine or so abundant. On some of the open, 
" sandy ridges, blueberries and cranberries were also plentiful. Charlotte 
" tells me that the snow fail is comparatively hght, and that horsei do 
" well through 'winter amongst these hills. / consider it a region far 
"Jitter for settlement than mueh of the Saskatcheican country. We are now 
" in the middle of September, the thermometsr has only ouce reached 
" 32°, and potatoe tops at Hudson Hope are still green." 

At page 61, Pacific Railway Eeport, 1880, Mr. Gamble tbui 
describes the same locahty ;— 

" We reached Hudson's Hope September 16tb, and tried to obtain 
" a guide to take us to Pine Eiver, but failed, as the Indians were 
"all absent; accordingly we left nest morning and followed a 
" hunting trail to Moberly's Lake, The trail ascends from Peace Eiver 
" by a series of benches, and at one and a-half miles reaches the plateau, 
" which is here about 2,000 feet above Gea level, and continues at the 
" same elevation to the fifth mile ; it then passes 'over a ridge 900 feet 
" above the plateau and along a steep hill side to the south-western end 
" of Moberly's Lake, at an estimated elevation of 2,050 feet above soa 
" level." 
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' In the first five milGs from HEdson Hope, t 
" small tamarac swamps and some stretches of light, sandy soi], with a 
" Bmall growth of poplar and spruce." 

" We had again met with some level land in th« Valley of Moberly'e 
" Lake, which for nine miles above the lake averages nearly half a nule 
" in width in the bottom. Some portions of this are gravelly and barren 
" and others fertile, with a few small prairies producing rich grass 
" There are also some fine prairies at the lake, on slopes facing the south. 

Mr. Macoun also remarks of this locality, page 152 of Geological 
Eeport, 1876 :— 

" The following extract from my journal, written on the spot, will 
" give a truthful picture of Hudson Hope, aa I found it on the 22nd 
" of July, 1876 :— I have been estremely surpriaed at the ranknosa of the 
" vegetation around here, although there is very httle rain at this season 
" and has been httle all spring. Wild peas and vetches grow to an 
" amazing height in the poplar woods, and form almost unpenetrable 
" thickets in many places. Tetches, roses, willow-herb and graasea of 
" the genera Poa, Trilicum and Bronua fill the woods and cover the burnt 
" ground, and surprise Canadians by their rankneaa and almost tropical 
" luxuriance. Charlotte, who is in charge of this post, has two small 
" gardens, in which he baa growing, potatoes, onions, turnips, beets, 
" carrots, cabbage, and various other vegetables. Yesterday we had new 
" potatoes for dmner, of a very fair aize, which were planted on April 
" 28th. NuHibersof the onions were one and a-halfincheaacroBa, raised 
'* from seed imported 'from England, and sown about the Ist of May. 
" Growth is extremely rapid, owing partly to the length of day and 
" cloudless skies supplemented by heavy dews, and possibly also in part 
" to the great range of temperature during the 24 hours, from about 45* 
", at BUnriae to 80° Fabr. at noon. Sometimes the range is even more, 
" but the above may be taken as the average. The rankneaa of the 
" vegetation on the west shore of Lak« Superior baa frequently been 
" aDuded to, and may be caused by the somewhat similar great range in 
" the temperature there. Can it be that all the rank vegetation observed 
" around Lake Superior, in the Rocky Mountains and here, is connected 
" with the sinking of the temperature during the night, and increased 
" activity given to the vegetation during the day on this account ? Wo 
•• have warm sultry days, and cool pleasant nights, with constant regu- 
" larity, and we are told that this ia the usual summer weather. The 
" lelt bank of the river is much drier than the right, and, as a consequence 
" ol this, growth on it is much further advanced. The frost of the 28th 
" of June, however, was more severe on the left bank than on the right. 
" Charlette informed me that in 1874 there was no frost from the " 
" May to the 15th of September. In 1876, sowing commenced the 
" week in ApriJ, and the first frost came on the 8th of September," 
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In Ilia Eeport of lS7i), Mr. Fleming peimed the folKi\i iog para; 
which he has quoted at page i of his latest report ; — ' 
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'• liftve never yet been traversed by scientific travoUora, lie esplorecl, and 
" ftcourate data, obtained respecting the feasibility of a railway through 
" tliat region to the Pacific Coast" 

He tben proceeds to say in the Report of 1880 :■ — 

" The Burrard Inlet route ivaa known to be marked by many diifi- 
" cnlties, and to involve an enormoua outlay, but with all the disadvan- 
" tages which it presents, I considered that it was entitled to the pre- 
" ference. 

" For six consecutive years, and at an esceptioually great cost, 
" nnremitting and flyateraatic efforts had been made witliout success to 
" find a better and less espensive line. Indeed, there seemed no aiter- 
'■ native hut the adoption of that route, unless further examinatiou of 
" the northern country made it apparent that a batter and more eligible 
" location could be found under conditions so favourable that it would 
" command ready acceptance. 

" Owing, in some degree, to the fact that tho northern diBttiota of 
" British Columbia are remote from the areas of population, a northern 
" route obtamed but little attention during the early stages of tlie survey. 
" It was only when it was found that no line could be secured in the 
" more southern latitude, except at great outlay, that a northern route 
" came prominently into notice, and that more extended examinations 
" became desirable." 

" It was a serious responsibility for any engineer to assume to 
" recommend that construction should be commenced on the hue to 
" Burrard Inlet, without first having exhausted all the sources of enquiry 
" open to ua. I felt that we should clearly and uumistakeably under- 
" Btand tho capahihties and possibilities of tie northern region, that we 
" should obtain data, to determine If a railway line could be obtained 
" through it, that we should Jtnow the character of the route, and that we 
" should possess full information with regard to tho chmate, soil and 
" capabihty for settlement, before the Government became irrevocably 
" committed to the large expenditure attendant upon the adoption of any 
" route." 

" It is taty to be undentood that, if, tvbteqiieiU to the conitruction of 
" the railway on the tovthsm route, it irat discovered that a northern line 
"- could have been uvderlahrn at a greatly reduced coat, through a country, in 
'* retpeet of soil and climate, suilablt for prosperous aettlement, a gross and 
" irremediable error would have been committed, possibly ever to be deplored."* 

" Additional northern explorations, therefore, seemed to be advisable 
" whatever ;ho result obtained. Under any circumstances, it was evident 
" that the information gained, even if of negative value, would be 
" important in adding to our positive knowledge of the territory." 
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Ifrhere possible. The section fn Itad to examine via» in fad tlie key to tht 
iphole question qf a route from Port Simpeon to the eastern prairie region, 
Kiu hit objective jioint was the Peace River Pats, the Piae River ronte 
'haTing been counted out. (Vide pages 9 and 10 Pacific Eailway 
Report of 1878, wliereon Mr. Fleming says) : — 

' " I do not attach the same importance to the ' Pine River Pass ' as 
" Mr, Smitb. • ♦ ♦ Although favourably situated for a line to a 
" Northern Terminus, its importance is not enhanced by the fact that 
" & Btill lower pass — Peace Kiver — esiats, only a few miles further north. 
" I have accordingly projected a northern line of railway through Peace 
" River Pass, which I consider preferable."* 

On the 25th July, 1879, the writer indited the following letter 
to Mr. H. J. Cambie : — 

" Hazbltoh, Fobkb of Skeesa, 25th July, 1879. 
" S. J, Cambie, Esq., 

" Stewart't Lake, or elsewhere. 
" Dear Sie, — I have just returned from a preliminary leconnais- 
" ance, via the Atnah Paaa, Bear Lake, Driftwood River, Lake Tatla, 
" and the ' Frying Pan Pass.' 

" I have reached the following conclusions : that, if the Babine 
" River prove, as favourable as I suppose it will, a direct and generally 
" easy line will he found from its upper portion, easterly through a fairly 
" level country, to the Kotsine River, thence across the Driftwood River 
" VftUey, and from Tatla Lake to the Omenica, by one of several low 
" passes, either touching the Omenica-i^itlioa, or through the present 
" pass, used by miners, which I beheve available for a railway. 

" I have reason to think that the lower Omenica will prove favour- 
" able. My preconceived ideas regarding this northern country and the 
" central range through which the Frying Pan Pass leads, have been 
" cousidecahly modified since my recent journey, anfl I believe that the 
" profile of this propoHed line will prove better than any yet found, ex.- 
" cepting that of the Wotsonqua valley. 

" There ia quite a break in the central range in latitude fl5° iff , and 
" through this gap Hows the Kotsine River, which I believe will afford a 
" good pass (probably not higher than 3,000 feet above tlic sea) ixom a 
" level valley which I have seen from mountain heights to the north- 
" ward, and which communicates with the upper portion of the Babine 
" River. 

" Eastward from the Driftwood River I anticipate no difficulty in 
'' getting over into the Omenica, as I have already stated, 

■ NoTi.— ThB writer iilvnri attoebed mnrs Imnortancf lo the Pine RItut Pua Ihtn to that Dl the 
PnceRirer, Bod Mr. Cunblaku been Dblii^ bo admit that Iba tanner li Ihs better ol tha two. 
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'around here appears wiperior to Peace Eiver country for raising grain. 
' Before leaving DiuiTe^an nil agreed on the following telegiam :^ 

" Red line, letter A, to Slave Lake, direct and generally easy. 
'Pino Eiver, 500 feet wide; height of bridge, 70 feet. Gradients 
■' leaving the river, 1 foot per lOO. Sdmniit eastward, 1)00 feet lower 



" than Hunter's, and 15 miles further nofth. Mud Eivt 
" wide ; height of hridge, 60 feet Qradients on west aide, 
" on east nide, 1 per 100. 

" Echafaud River, 800 feet wide ; bridge, 60 feet high. 
" moderate ; wort ocoasioDally heavy tliree miles on each sic 



400 feet 
very easy ; 

Gradients , 
a of bridge, 

" River BruI6, 50 feet wide ; bridge 70 feet high. Yaliey, narrojv ; 
" gradients, easy. 

" Smoliy Eiver, 750 feet wide ; bridge 1 00 feet high. Valley about 
" 600 feet deep at crossing; gradients, slightly exceeding 1 per 100, 
" "Works very heavy for three miles on eaoh side. 

" Goose Biver, 400 feet wide ; valley, 200 feet deep ; bridge, SO feet 
" high. Gradients on each side easy. 

" "Whole country, from Pino Eiver to Slave Lake, with tliese excep- 
*' tions, very favourable. 

" Pine River and Slave Lake appear to be approximately correct on 
" plan of 1876, but Smoky Elver and Dunvegan are placed about 60 
" miles to far west." 

" Blue hue, letter A, to Southeak, examined to suitable crossing of 
" Smoky Eiver, latitude 55° 10', longtitude 118° 40' on the map of 1876. 
" Bhie and red lines, common to Eiver Deohafeud, 60 miles east of Pine 
" Eiver J thence to Smoky River, generally very easy, except about four 
" miles following up the south Bank of the Echafaud River, where 
" work would be heavy. No important streams crossed between Pine 
" Biver and Smoky River. Approach to Smoky River by valley of large 
" Btream on each side ; bridge, 500 feet long, 60 feet high. Cannot 
" report on remainder of line, not having heard from Tupper. Have 
*' ascertained that he was still at Edmonton, on 2nd August." 

" Line from Fort St. James to Fort McLeod, undulating, but pre- 
*■ seoting no gireat difficulties as far as Long Lake, thence to McLeod's, 
" following valley of Long Lake River. Gradients, long, 1 per 100 ; 
" works very heavy, chiefly in gravel and stony ridges. A moderately 
" direct line can be had from Fort Frazer to Fort St. James." 

" Assuming direct line from Southesk to crossing of Smoky River, 
" the route by letter A to Fort Frazer would be about 55 miles longer 
" than the located route." 

" Country pretty thoroughly explored as to general features from 
" Pine River to Lesser Slave Lake, between 65th and 56th parallels of 
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Tiio wntjr desires (u poiut out that tlie aliave 
lieyood a doubt, the souuducss of the views expressed i; 
aud iu " Cniiiida on the raeitie," saa map therein, whei 
A I" Shti-a l.iih;" referred to in the above telegram, coi 
with that showK on the map, aud described to tlio Jlin 
in the Jlemorauduiu dated, 2lHh Jauuary, 1S71'. 

A few days after the receipt of this desjiatci], Mr. 1 
liie Jliaister of liailways, as follows ;- 
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3 advisable to Rain additional information regarding the nortli' 
" em portions of that Province, as well as the territory extending east of 
" the Eocky Mountaing and lying between the latitude of Peace EiTer 
" asd Edmontoii. 

" I have received despatches from several of the parties who were 
" Bent in May last, under special instructions, to explore in theaa 
" regions, and who were directed to examine the harbours on the northent 
" coast of Eritisli Columbia and the approaches thereto by sea. 

" At the date of last returns, these examinations were by no meaaa 
'* complete, bat considerable progress had been made, and the informa- 
" tiou HO far obtained is of importance. 

" The country south of Peace Elver, hitherto unexplored, between 
•' the Eocky Mountains and Lesser Slave Lake, has been traversed in 
" various directions as far south as the 55tb parallel of latitude. The 
" general character of the district for railway construction has been 
" ascertained, and the fertile nature of the soil has been found to extend 
" over a wider area than had been previously known. 

" I have not heard from all the parties ; I cannot, therefore, refer 
" to the explorations whiab by this time may have been made to the east 
" of the mountains between the 56th parallel and Edmonton. 

" Nor can I allude to the progress of explorations on the western 
" aide of the mountains between Fort MacLeod and Port Connelly, 
" ambraohig the baaia of the Nation Kiver. 

" Although the examinations are incomplete and the returns partial, 
" nearly all doubts are now removed as to the possibility of getting a 
" practical railway lino from the neighbourhood of Edmonton, by wiiy 
" of Peace Eiver, and the valley of the Eiver Skeena, to Port Simpson. 
" 3]he coast examinations, too, go to show that at Port Simpson a hu- 
" hour esiats, which is probably unrivalled in British Columbia." 

" The (luestioE of distance is an important one. The more northern 
" route has uot been instrumentally surveyed, and, consequently, the 
" distance to Port Simpson cannot yet be accurately stated. A ronglf 
" estimate, however, indicates that the l;ne referred to, from Edmonton 
" as a common point vui the Peace River country, will probably bo found 
" 100 miles shorter to Port Simpson than to EsquJmalt. 

" Tlia engineering character and the cost would, at the same time, 
' I feel certain, bs greatly in favour of the line terminating at Port 
" Bimpson." 

" In comparing the line to Port Simpson, to which I have alluded, 
' with the one ria the YeDow Head Pass, to Burrard Inlet, the latter 
' appe&ia to be from ICO to 190 miles shorter, but one of the advan- 
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" make full esaminations and enquiries respecting tlie coast, harbours 
" and approaches. I also append soma extracts from Mr. D. M. 
" OordoQ's letters ; that gentleman speaks for himself, and Messrs. 
" Cambie and MacLeod, in regard to the explorations they have been 
" engaged in in Northern British Cojumbia. 

" From these it would seem that, while the iatarior of the country 
" is free from an excess of moisture, the rainfall on the coast is great, and 
" the climate there may compare generally with the west coast of Scot- 
" land and with parts of Nova Scotia. From these extracts it will also 
" be learned that Port Simpson is a capacious and safe harbour, and that 
" it is perfectly easy of access to ocean steamers or sailing ships, night 
" or day, and at all conditions of the tide. 

" It is ob^ions that Port Simpson is a place which possesses eicep- 
" tional natural advantages, and in the evont of a northern route for the 
" railway being chosan, it would undoubtedly become a place of great 
" importance. I would, therefore, suggest that no time be lost in taking 
" steps to have the laud in the neighborhood reserved. 
"I have the honor to be, 

" &c., &e., ic, 
(Signed) '■ SANDFORD FLEMING, 

" £nyiueer-in-C/iie/. 
FSTie Hon. Sir Charles Tuppee, K.C.II.G., 
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&c., 



" Minister of Eailwajs and Canals." 
The foregoing letter shows conclusively that, even with the indefinite 
formation received up to its data, Mr, Fleming felt that the northern 
e presented immense advantages— engineering and otherwise — over 
I Burrard Line. Port Simpson is the finest htirhour on the whole 
last, but to reach it, the formidable " Cascades,' for a distance of 76 
lea, must he passed. 

Notwithstanding this groat diBadvantage, Mr. Fleming still saw the 

lense superiority of the northern route itin Pine Pass, over the Bur- 

d Line. 

What, then, would he have thought of it, had he known that the sea 

nld be reached without running the gauntlet of the coast range 

ball, simply by taking advantage ef the Valley of the Kitimat ? "With- 

^ this knowledge, his letter to the Minister of Bail ways is iinmistake- 

y in favour of deferring construction. And he had not then heard the 

ir'fl final report upon the missing link between Hszeltou and the 

iee River Pass. 
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Bailway Eeport 1880.) It is within ten or twelve Iimirg Bteamiag of 
Port Simpson, the best harbour on the British Colunlbian coast. It 
has, within easyreaeh, inimeroua havens of refuge. With the wind at 
west, south-west or south-east, sailing ships can reach the head of 
Douglas Channel, ria Nepean Soimd, teilhout towage. 

With a light-house on Cape St, James, and three other lights in the 
inner passages, the coast can he made on the darkest night with 
perfect safety. 

In none of the numerona channels leading from the ocean to Dong- 
las Inlet, are there any tide-rips or overfalls, the tide setting regularly 
along the coast, and rarely, if at all, exceeding a rate of three knotd 
per hour. 

Certain mariuo engineering works will he necessary to form a per- 
fectly good harbour at Kitimat. Those have been referred to in the 
preceding pages. 

It is clear that a northern route terminating either at Port Simpson 
or at the Kitimat, will be cheaper by millions of dollars than the Bur- 
rard line. 

It is also evident that, to answer the purposes of a Colonization road, 
the northern line is infinitely preferable to the southern route, which 
must run for six hundred miles through an irreclaimable wilderness. 

It is, or should be, intelligible to all, that, to carry a great coloniza- 
tion and imperial highway out of its proper course, upon the plea of 
serving the interests of 2,000 or 3,000 whites on the Frazer River, is 
absurd. 

The writer feels that, strengthened as ho is by the written testimony 
already cited, and backed by the evidence of the Chief Engineer him- 
self, in his letter of the 30th September, 1879, addressed to Sir Charles 
Tupper, the ground he has taken in support of a northern route is 
impregnable. 

In July, 1878, an Order in Council was passed, practically adopting 
the Bnrrard Inlet route. The late Premier had, acting upon the advice 
of the Chief Engineer of the Pacific Eailway, authorized this action. 

It has been shown, conclusively, that all reports upon the Kitimat 
Valley and route had been suppressed, and the inference is, that the 
matter had never been discussed between the Premier and his Engineer. 
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Were tlie esploratione of 1879i then, a mere Bhain ? These explora- 
tions were solemnly, avowedly uadettaUen for the express purpose of 
averting a possibb error, a, calamity " ever after to bo deplored " as Mr. 
Fleming gravely wrote. [See page 6, of Report.] 

The results of these explorations are glaringly apparent, and point 
immistakeahly to a far belter route for colonization purposes, and also one 
much easier of oonatruction, and conaeijuently less costly; yet, notwith' 
standing, the Order in Cooncil of July, 1878, was ratified, and a report 
framed in accordance. 

The whole matter is certainly well worthy of a. searching, investiga- 
tion, and in the meantime may afford the taxpayers ample food for 



Within the past few weeks there have been tumours of a proposal, - 
on the part of tlie Dominion Government, to haud over fifty milhons 
acres of land in the North'West, to a company of English capitalists for 
the pm'pose of building the Pacific Eailway. Racftnt movements of 
Miniaters appear to confirm the truth of the report, and it is not unlikely, 
ere many weeks elapse, that something more definite maybe heard. 

In 1871, the scheme in which Sir Hugh Allan figured so promin- 
ently, but which, fortunately for the country, fell to the ground, involved 
a grant of 20,000 acres of land, together with a cash bonus of $12,000 
for each mile of railway constructad. The land was to have been taken 
up along the entire length of the road from Nipissingue to the Faoifio, 
good and ba<l acres, indiscriminately. 

Tliat aclieme, impohtic as Canadians then judged it to be, was far 
less dangerous to the interests of the North-West than the present 
proposition. It now appears, if newspaper reports can be rolled on, 
that English capitaUsts will not look at any of the lands within the 
Woodland' and Bocky Mountain regions, knowing that both eastern and 
western sections of the road where located now, pass through a worthless 
country. They are to help the mae Ives to the "cream" of the North- 
Weat, and will confine their choice within the etroneously designated 
"thousand mile" belt of prairie. 

The proposition, if alloweil, will be excessively. unwise, and merits 
oniversal reprobation. 
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ordinary public lands retained by ODverntoent Tithin the limits of the 
railway grant, from $1.2-5 to $2.50 per acre. Congress was actually 
forced to raise the price of Government lands at Um bidding of the Rail- 
way Company, wbich, of course, bad no desiro to see adjoining lands 
Bold for half the price of the raUway reaervea. Similar, if not worse 
results will follow in the case of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
lands will be sold at a bigh figure, and in many instances on credit ; 
they will he mortgaged to the Eailway Corporation at bigh interest, and, 
the result in tlie majority of cases will be that the poor, struggling 
settler will insensibly drift into a state of bondage, while an odious 
system of feudalism will be inaagurated tbronjhout the North-West. 

Let any one enquire into the condition of the small farmers along 
tbe lines of railway in the United States, wJiich have boon subsidized by 
land grants, and it will be found that even iu tbe best settled States' of 
tbe west, a large nnmber of tbe fairest farms are mortgaged beyond 
redemption to the grasping corporations which own and conti-ol the 



The unhappy effects of land monopolies must stUl ha fresh in the 
memory of French Canadians. How were the townships between tbe 
St. Lawrence and tbe frontier depopulated ? What caused tbe exodus of 
the flower of Canadian youtb, when one-twentieth of tbe whole popula- 
tion of Lower C.inada, some thirty years ago, went into esile, driven 
from their homes by a selfish land poUcy, to increase the population of 
Maine and Vermont ? What was tbe testimony of tbe Abbe Ferland and 
many of the most respected Roman Catboiio clergymen of Lower 
Canada, when questioned as to tbe causes of depopulation ? And will 
tbe French Canadians of to-day suffer tbe repetition of snnh a poKcy of 
cstinctiou and degradation of the French race in tbe North-West, of 
which their daring ancestors and self-denying priesthood have been the 
honoured pioneers and discoverers ? 

Tbe Government is bound by every principle of justice to watch 
over and jealously guard Canada's heritage in the west. It is bound to 
see to the encouragement of the honest settlement of the country, and 
the only way to do this is to render the possession of extravagantly Itrge 
estates burdensome to the owners, and to compel the occupation of the 
land by its proprietors. Any other land policy will bring about the most 
3 efiects. 
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" timber — smftU poplar— between Livingston and Edmonton, along tli» 
" line of railway, is about 54 per cent. Flt 200 miles west of Living- ' 
" stone tlie country is much covered with wood and water." 

From the above quotation, it will be noted that, only about oM-Ualf 
o£ those lauds is really good, and readily saleable. The extracts from 
other Sarveyor'a reports confirm Mr. MacLeod's statement. 

Li view, then, of the true facta of the case, in so far as the lani 
qaeation is concerned, it may not be such an easy matter to induce 
foreign capital to assume the cesponHibility of building the Peicific Bail- 
way, as now proposed. If the unwise scheme of conveying the choice 
lands of the North-West to a foreign Company be cai-ried out, and a 
Corporation be found sufficiently insane to undertake the construction of 
a railway through the Eastern Woodland region and the moantains of 
British Columbia, in consideration of even such a large ihce from the 
central section, as the Government may dare to o£Fer, and a cash bonna 
such as that proposed in 1S71, tliose who embark in the acheme mast 
bear the consequences. All the writer can say on the subject ia " Caveat 

In the neighbouring states and territories of the Republic, there are 
mill ions of acres of fine lands to be had for a merely nominal sum, and 
companies of Capitahsta would find, that to build the Pacific Railway 
even from Manitoba to the Pacific, all the Dominion acres within 100 
miles of the line of road in the fertile section, i.e. between the western 
boundary of Manitoba and Edmonton, will not suffice. The proof is a 
simple calculation. A strip of 700 miles in length, and 200 miles in 
width, equals 140,000 square mUes, or a httle over 89,060,000 acres, 
i nearly half of which must be assumed of inferior quality, if we adopt Mr. 
H. MacLeod's estimate oftho propoi'tiona of inferior, to first-claBs fertile 
areas. But ihe Government cannot give away such wholesale quantities 
.of land in this manner, TLc proposition is, it may be presumed, to grant 
alternaU sections only, bo that the estimate now made must be reduced 
one-half, and the probabihtiea are that, even upon the basia of " hundred 
mile " blocks on both sioea of the southern line, the choice lands avail- 
able for capitahata will not exceed, after deductions for worthleaa lands 
are made, an area of 25,000,000 of acres. 

It has been shown upon the authority of Messra. Dawaon, Selwyn , 
Marcus Smith, Macoun, Eberts, O'Keefe anil Smith, that from the 
" Middle Forks " of Pine Eiver, upon the northern line, a nearly contin.- " 
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